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overlooked in the desire to bring all truth under the head of a single 
proposition, viz., ' that Balance rules the world.' 

Eugene W. Lyman. 

CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE OF CANADA, MONTREAL. 

Moderne Geschichtswissenschaft. Fiinf Vortrage. Karl Lamprecht. 

Freiburg im Breisgau, H. Heyfelder, 1905. Pp. 130. 

Of these five lectures the first was delivered at the St. Louis congress, 
the rest at Columbia University the fall of 1904. An English translation 
is to appear soon. 

The first lecture declares that it is the emphasis on ' social psychology ' 
that marks historical science to-day; and discusses, also, the relations of 
history to other sciences. The second outlines five great epochs of 
German history: Symbolism, Typism, Conventionalism, Individualism 
and Subjectivism. The third and fourth discuss the general character 
of periods of transition from one such epoch to another. The fifth as- 
serts the necessity of referring national to universal history; and assigns 
art and the activity of the imagination generally as the most appropriate 
field of historical investigation. 

The law that applies to all transition periods is the goal Professor 
Lampricht here seeks. He only approximates it; but, in so doing, ap- 
proaches, he says, a result that a psychologist could have foreseen. In- 
deed, it seems that when special characteristics are cleared away, the 
general law, this hardly won ' result,' would amount to little, if any, more 
than the statement that men in masses, as well as separately, attain new 
characteristics through receiving new incitations and becoming more 
susceptible thereto. Would not the historian feel quite justified in 
assuming the truth of this law, even at the beginning of his investiga- 
tions? The author seems to regard the magnificent discovery of certain 
aspects of the unitary development of German life, which he has else- 
where so beautifully presented, as altogether subsidiary to the discovery 
therein of a law apparently as trite as this. 

It is surprising to find in these lectures, which are largely methodo- 
logical, no reference to that view of historical science as a science of 
individuals, which Professors Bickert and Bernheim, among many others, 
have so clearly established ; especially when we recall that ' social psy- 
chology,' Professor Lamprecht's special field, implies a recognition of 
that individuality in societies as a whole for which those logicians have 
contended. He speaks of the soul, the ' psyche ' of the nation con- 
tinually; he describes the nation as an organism; and in his large work 
these terms are justified, in large measure, by the concrete individuality 
of these things as there described. But here the author retains these 
terms without that justification. The ' psyche ' here is nothing but 
certain elementary characteristics supposed to pertain to the majority 
of the nation at a given time. Hence the laws governing this ' soul ' 
of the nation very naturally conform to those of the psychology of indi- 
viduals. They are those laws ; and the term ' social ' psychology here 
refers to the social aspect of individual minds, not to the ' psyche ' of the 
nation. 
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Wherever Professor Lamprecht verges on a logical or an ontological 
question a deep-seated confusion seems to come to light, and to mar the 
usual charm and force of his sentences. In his war against the ' great- 
man ' theory of history, e. g. (p. 118), he maintains that the genius is 
not qualitatively distinct from other men; this is his fundamental argu- 
ment. Yet he proceeds beautifully to describe the qualitative distinctions 
of two types of genius, and their effects. Again, the dominating force 
in the soul of a nation, we are told, is an illusion; it does not exist (p. 
95). Yet throughout these lectures this dominating force, this ' Domi- 
nante,' is treated as a definite thing that explains events. Such occupa- 
tion of two opposed positions is frequent. 

These lectures are exceedingly attractive and make one long to learn 
more of the author's ' Deutsche Geschichte,' the volumes of which are 
slowly appearing. But I can not think they are a safe guide in, or even 
a suggestive contribution to, the discussion of the many logical prob- 
lems presented by the modern science of history. 

Percy Hughes. 

Columbia University. 

Scepticism. A. K. Rogers. The Philosophical Review, November, 1904. 

Pp. 627-641. 

Does scepticism by appeal to the fact of error — the fact that the best- 
grounded beliefs may eventually turn out false — make a final and satis- 
factory philosophy impossible? 

The fact of doubt presupposes the validity of thought, i. e., there are 
valid grounds for the doubt. A completely consistent scepticism is there- 
fore impossible if thinking is to continue. Scepticism ' is a personal 
confession that in the face of a certain problem or group of problems, 
I feel myself baffled and ready to quit.' Another man may feel the 
opposite about the same problems. Huxley was a sceptic in philosophy 
and religion (things of secondary interest to him), but not in science, 
which was his chosen field of work. Since all beliefs are liable to be 
changed and outgrown, scepticism doubts the validity of any belief and 
asks for the criterion of a valid belief, and if any one is better than any 
other. 

Now, ' logical certainty belongs only to the abstract statement of the 
conditions of belief and not to any single concrete belief about the actual 
nature of things.' Beliefs, as to both their content and their logical 
consistency, go back finally to one's personal assurance and satisfaction. 
We believe things because our practical nature demands it; and logical 
consistency is only a peculiar intellectual satisfaction which has final 
force to the one believing. Yet mere personal assurance is no valid 
ground of belief. Back of this there must be the logically consistent 
view of all the data concerned. This intellectually honest and self-con- 
sistent view based upon all the known facts constitutes the valid ground 
of belief. Such a belief is true. 

Further experience may reveal new data which will necessitate a 
change in the belief. This new belief will be true with reference to all 



